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AN ECONOMICAL SYSTEM ^FOR THE DELIVERY OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
TO CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISORDERS WITHIN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM. 



fast's' Goals 

Under usual circumstances, the regular classroom teacher is unable to 
find solutions to a wide viariety of learning problems presented by chilSfen 
within the regular classropm. The mainstream teacher has sent "problem" 
children down the hall to,.??irious specialists who worked with those . 
'children on a one-to-one basis for stiort pferiods of time. Despite 
attempts at conferencing between specia-lists and teachers many 
mainstream ^teachers^did not have a comprehensive understanding of 
the total child nor of the various educational strategies needed to 
help the child overcome his problem. 

^ Project/FAST is a nationally validatedf project devised to meet two 

primary tasks: (1) provide more' effective educational service to ^ 

/ 

learning-discyrdered children through ^ystematitally training the main- 
stream teacher to become aware of the totality of a giv^n child and to 
imi^ement solutions ^o that c-hild^s problems on an ongoing basisV and 
(2) provide ipdre efficient delivery of support service to the* mainstream 
teacher in her/his efforts to help children overcoirle. their problems 
and fulfill their optimal Turning potential . 
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Project FAST conqeptualizes a deliv^y of educational servsices in 
terms of modules of school persorvnel (see figure one) who are ^ 
individually capable of delivering ongoing specialized services to the 
.individual child. In, the first service module, it is more effective ^nd. 



efficient for the mainstreapi tfeachejr ho have the training to del Her the 
bulk of service to most of thfe^Vtvildren within a classroom. Through 
retraining, the building principavl then becomes the^irst line of 
support to the teacher in delivering comprehensive service, to the vast ^ 
majoriJ;y of children.. , 

- In the second service module are school personnel who provide 
additional support tb tl^iEfvteacher and the buflding princ'i.paT. Module 



t\<o is -formed J)y retra|ining school psycholo^istsiK speech patholo2[i^sts , 
and reading specialists sq that tbey provide two-fold service: (1) 
generalized support two mainstream teacKers in terms of classroom 
management and enrichment,- identifying the causes of individual 
learning probletrs, aiding in the implementation of specjific educational 
prescriptions,' etc. , and (2) to be consultants to other support persons 
in accord with their background of disciplinary training, focusing on 
a given child's particulcg; area of need with which another support s 
person may not be familiar. By retraining specialist personnel to 
fulfill these two- missions, service from those persons becomes morejj^cono 
mical. Specialists seeing and helping a greater number of teachers in 
turn provides help to. a much larger number -of children, making his 
service a more effective use of specialists. 
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Personngi from module two visit each classroom at Teast once ' ' 
week. TIjis facilitatfes rappdrt^et^/een the support ^ta-ff arid 

ma in st r eam tidssrooiii teac h e r . dhd also facilitates a re duct ion i n the ' — 

time lag between the identificatibn of and' the treatment for the^earning 

disabled child- Since the support staff is in the classroom £^t 

least weekly, his ^ecommendations for treatment are mad6 in the^context of 

the teacher's abilities and^ the classroom setting. A serious problem 

which existed prior to the imp^lemqntation of the Project was the 

inability^of the classroom teacher to carry out the recommendations 

of the special ists. - This problem has been resolved by Project FAST. 

In the third service module, consultants and specialists from 

the community are used to help find solutions to those' relatively few 

problems for which personnel in Modules I and II cannot find- 
satisfactory solutions. . • ^ 



The, full innovati veness of FAST i^ that it develops a total. 

comprehensive delivery system with the synergistic effect of teachers, 

parents, consultants, and administrators targeting in a systematic manner 

on the developmental and I'earnihg processes of the specific child. 

Because i't is a delivery system focused on the developmental and learning 

« 

process, the teachfer's development, the support personnel, the par6nt 
involveuient , the utilizatioA of learning materials, the organization 
of the classroom, the sequencing of instructional 'modules, ^ 
and the media of experiencing l^parning all converge on the same objective: 

To accommodate almost all students, - slow and fast - as they progress -toward 
optimal functioning in the regular classroomj learning environment^ in an 
ongsLing Siagrtostic , prescriptive , and 0valuakive procejss. 



FAST'S 'rationale 



In view of our burgeoning knowledge and teclinology, a delivery 



sys^tem of education which is fact-centered is neither effective nor 
efficient. The delivery system instead must become, centered on the 
processes by which children learn. For that to become a reality, the 
system must enable classroom teachers to have the tools they need to 
understand the learning process even when it is disabled. That required, 
first of.alK training in the understanding and appl ication of nine 
basi? teaching tools (see figure two). Second, it requires that teachers 
have a reliable roadnap of the learning system (see figure tiiree.). 
Jhird, it requires a delivery system which incorporates a change 
process (fi'ee figure four). • 
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FIGURE 2 



THb IbACHhK S lUUL KIT* 



1. Observing how students go about learning. 

2. Analyzing what each tash really demands of a student. 

3. . Deciphering the developmental level of the various skill$ a student 

needs to bdild for successful^ learning. 

4. Prescribing the educational program a student needs next for his 
best develo][^ment , 

5. Organizing the classroom to promote ac^tive parti(:ipation in framing. ^ 
6: Helping Students to direct their own behavior appropriately. 

7. Applying ^upport help meaningfully.^ 
3. 
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Shading teaching concepts and strategies so that more students are 
benefitted. 

Teaming with parents to provide their children consistent opportunities 
.for development. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL OBJECTIVES FQR TEACHERS* • 

I . Observation of hqw the child goes about learning . 

A. Implementation Strategy ^2 

1. A s the t eacher observes each child daily, he should/ask 

himself continuously: *'Am I focusing my observat1j)nS'«on 
th^ product the child is making, or op the proces's '^f how 
» he goes about doing the task?" ^ V 



2. The teacher reflects on flow the child's performance on\ 

one checklist is related to his performance on the other ^ 
checklists. What strengths and deficiencies are common 
t|iem? 
* 

3. To communicate concerning observations, both the -teacher 
and the support person must^haVe made first ^hand . ^ 

' ' obseryatiorti,. 

a. Communication is aided by pointing out specifics . 
One cannot sharpen observational skills on 
generalities. - 

4. Observation- of a problem situation must be done in\its 
true context. ^. - 

5. When di^scussing observations, the teacher musj^^y to b? 

" open to: those he missed. He sharpervs his own observational 
skills by circling back over situations to see which 
details wdi?e'missed. He enhances his own diagnostic ski Vis 
by seeing passible implications of- observations he missed. 



r 



a. Observation is a learned s^kill. No one is born with it. 
It takes practice. ^ 



. II. Anal^Js of what each task really demands of the child . 

^ A. Implementatioti Strategy 

1. What is the "statedVobjective? 

^ . . a. Does the task truly provide the opportunity to 

accomplish that objective? 

1.* What specific d'emands does it make on a child? 

* Taken from Developmental Learning Workshop, BayArenac 

Intermediate School District, August 1974rDr. Sheldon Rappaport 
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a. ' The teacher may try the task himself from 

the child's vantage point . Most materi al s . 
are made by adults- to appeal to other adults , 
not necessarily to help children.. 

b. ' List of the" types lof questions ''(demands) the 

' task real ly asks. " - 
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T mvTcR tiTformatlon mpdes dues ttrrhrvolve?^" 

2. " Dysfunction' in which mode (s) would 
' automatically cause frustration or 

V failure? 

3. " W.hich level of integration within the 

I'earningrsystem is a base requirement " 
for success? 

What are the instructions for the task?" 

a. Are they clear to a child? 

1. ' How could a child misinterpret them? 

t 

2. ' What changes are needed to clarify them? 

3. ' How could the directi-ons be reworded to convey ^ 

the concept from different thought routes, if 
the child did not „ understand? 

What influence'do the following factors have on success in 
the task: 

a. color 

b. shape 

c. clarity 

1. ' visibility of print' ^ 

a. " contrast against background ^ 

b. " size of letters 

c. " open space within letters and between "letters 

d. " glare because of covering or type of paper 

2. ' audio clarity 

a. " background hum 

b. " distortion of Kigh or lows because of tape 
qua.lity - . ■ . 
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c. " plea[singnesi and interest of voice gyality^ 

and intonation ' - • 

d. '** ease of handling in terms of the size of the 

child's hand and fingers, dexterity, and 
strength t<j, push, pull,\turn, etc. ' ^ 



^ /4. Are objects used in the task safe? - ' 

a. ' Can parts come off or break that could result in a 

"ctiild harming himself with It? ^ . 

e * b. What, is ^he minirrfaV developmental age at which it 
; • ^ ' cou>ld be bandied 'Safely?' . ' ' * ^ 

5. Are'fobjects involved in the task sturdy? 

a^/ Which parts are likely to bVeak or come apart v/ith 
\ ' sustained ^hilcj^se? ' 

b. . * Are, there aspects you would need to caution the 

child about while teaching him how to use it? 

6. What is its interest and appeal 'value to a child? 

a. Does/it have'' the needed stimulus impact to arouse 
^' . • interest - to sustain it? • 

v^^f ... ■ , . , .. ■ 

1.' For exampl6, a. moving or intermittent stimulus 
has more sustaining power than does' a 
, ^ stationary or constant one? 

'2.' See Kagan, Jerome. Change and Continuity in 
' ' Infancy , New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1 971 ; 

for reference to stimuli that attract a child's 
- attention at which age. 

7. ^How much time does the task require? 

^ a. Can it readily be completed at one time? 

b*. Would the child want to return to complete it? 

c. Would the child want to do it more than once, a few 
times, often, before losing interest? 

■•^ ' ' 

8. Which skill (s) would the task help build? 

a. List in order those skills it is most likely to help 
build. ' '. 
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9. How can the task be altered 1;o' accoiimodate developmental 
, needs? ," ' 

la. 'At the next lower level of skill ^emergence. ' • 

, b. At the- next higher level of ski-ll emergence. 

c. Which other 'componeiTt' skills become involved at 
'lower and higher levels? . • 

l6. How can the ta%l6 be altered in regard .to the child's 
total ego develophfent? 

^. What are the attituUinal factors important in how . 
the task is presented? 

b. How can it help the child to develop skills;to 
interpersonal interaction? | 



c. Kow can it be used to help the child improve his 
- - ; sglf-concept? v 

d. How can it be presented in a context relevant to the . - 
chiWs needs and goals? 

B. Applicatich Strategy ' ^' - \ 

1. Observe the child "doing thie task. There is no other way 
to judge whether it suits him. ^ 

2. When maladaptive behavior is observed, it offers a first 
clue to task analysis. 

- " 3.» What happens to the child's performance when the 

/ developmental level of the task is^ raised or lowered? 

4. Efforts should be made to learn the ,^iBove 10 Steps of 
task analysis by applying t|;iem daily, to tasks presented 
to the children. , 

a. Practice in those 10 steps of task analysis is . 
necessary before giving the task to the child. 

b. The teacher must know why he selected that task, from 
similar ones. ' 

III, Analysis -of the developmental level, not the ^3rade level, of the . 
various abilities and skills a child needs so he can learn 
Successful ly . 

A. Implementation Strategy 

... ' . . ' (" 

o ■ , ■ ,0 .'14' ; • 
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In identification of a probable cause oY a Child's 
difficulty^ the stages through which the component 
skills develop must be considered. For Example, if 
visu^l^ tracking is ijdentifiki as a probable cause of 
difficulty in word ^Recognition, it must be remembered 
that'visual tracking/ starts with toudhing, then 
pointing, then visual^ tracking follows. 



5.- Esjpecially for a child who has failed repeatedjy in a 
given area, it is/good motivation ta start the skill 
building with task/which gives him a ninety percent 
probability of success.^ 

Mai adaptive/ behavior again is a clue that you may 
have programmed at too high a * developmental' level . • 

• b. A number of correlative tasks at^the same 

developmental i€V«l are necessary tOL develop -the 
* skill buildin#fet!rough more th-an one type of activity 
* This reduces the chance of boredom. ^ ^ 

Prescription of the specific educational program the child needs 
to further. his developmfenT ! 

A. Implementation Strategy ^ ^ 

r • 

1. Objective I discloses how the child learns ,f providing 
clues about the sub-skill area that causes nis disabflity. 
Object^veMI discloses what ^e task contributes to his 
success or failure in learning. Objective III discloses / 
the developftiental level at which he needs educational • 
programming to help build that skill. Objectives I, II, 
and 1 1 1. are the components steps to accomplishing ^ 
Objective IV. * 

2. -Identification of skill deficiencies should be confirmed 
^by the teacher's efforts and those of support personnel. 

3. Statement of the child's educational objectives must be 
as clear and brief as possible. 

4. Specific methods and tasks must match specific objectives. 

a. Practice in identifying tasks most likely to help a 
youngster overcome a specific deficit is difficult an^cl 
time-consuming at first. However, the practice pays 
off in that the teacher has a broader and richer 
diagnostic grasp of problems and wifat to do about them. 
It also provides a wide variety of materials and 
methods tried by the teacher with his students, ?o 
that he will know which skill deficiencies thev are 
helpful in correcting. \ ^ 

• 11, 15 



b. Practice in selecting the most appropriate task to 
: help overcome a skill deficiency is important. The 
tendency is to select a task that "is generally 
accepted for a given skill deficiency. The problem 
with doing that is that it may be inappropriate or 
not really the quickest, best route to building the 
desired skill . ' ^ 

5. The teacher must' gather feedback data concerning the 

usefulness of a task for a given objective, hov/ the child 
achieves'the task, and how readily a skill emerges from 
one developmental Itage to another. 

anization of the classroom to provide children with optimal 
oppgrtum'ty to participate- actively in their learning process at 
their developmental level . 

A. Implementation 'Strategy ' • ^ " 

1. This objective inv\)lves such procedures as holding out 
' clear and consistent expectations to children, helping . 

them to learn the routine, and organizing their daily I 
. activities. Such procedures are the means by ^^/hich 
Objective 'IV is implemented. 

2. The concept of learning centers is one means of ' 
implementing the-educationaV program. It is ,not an 
educational goal in itself.. _ , 

a. The advantages of learning centers are that they , 
(1) foster actiV€ participation in the learning 
process and (2) facilitate interaction among' 
children — both; of which promote learning. They 
also have the flexibility to allow for peer teaching - 
and whatever strategies seem advantageous. 

b. Employing learning centers does not meanHhat 
children never get together as'^an entire class; they 
do, under appropriate circumstances thaf are i 
beneficial to their learning. 

cl Learning centers caii be disadvantageous if 

Objectives/I, through IV are not" employed continuously 
when programming for the activities to be accomplished 
in each cent'ej^. Then learning centers become rote, 
■9 boring, frustrating, or chaotic. 

3. Children haV^ the greatest opportunity to be active 
. participants in learning when , they interact. To achieve 

that, the teacher must devise activities which provide the 
opportunity for interaction. This is in contrast to 
programning each child at, a learning center with the same 
acttvity in parallel fashion. 
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a. *When children interact as a means of learning, it 

«does not promote ^'cheating". The more secure a child 

f^ls in his own skill proficiencies, the less ^ 

liklihfood there is of his cheating later in life, 

\ • 
• . / 

Helping children become increasingly skilled in i^irecting their 
own behavior appropriately > ' ^ 

A. V Implementation Strategy 

1. ObjecVlve VI provides the emotiqnafh climate (fn which 
•.Objective IV can be most productive. All persons learn 

best when learning is fun .and when the learner is respected 
as a full-fledged human being, not as a pawn or victim/ ^ 

2. For their ego development, cfiiTdren need daily 
oppor^nities (l-)/to seeiiow their behavior affects others, 
(2-) hovJ*^the behavior of others affects them^ and then . 
(3) what options exist in any situation for how they choose' 
to behave. ^ * 

3. The more impulse - ridden and the more a child is likely' 
to react maladaptively in a situation, the more, you ne^d to 
structure that situation - to prevent the child's failure. 
As children become better able to, make adaptive decisions 
about how to^Jbehave, the less, you rr^ed to structure a 
'Situation. 

4. Children more readilv learn to monitor their own behavior 
and to choosre adaptive behavioral responses when the 
atmosphere is open, non-threatening, and non-condemning. 
A key factor in achieving that atmosphere is not to make 
all -de^cisions for children, 'rigidly giving t^em no voice 
in their school lifej Instead, children should be 
encouraged to voice their needs, and the teacher should 
listen to what they Say. He also should respect 
children's feelings and their rights to development, 
sharing all educational prescriptions arjd strategies with 

' them, never doing things to them. } 

a. ^ Rules for the classroom or for the ^'community" are 
more effective when they come from the children. * 
"^Then they -have a stake in them. 

b. If rules are violated, this is not an indication to 
scrap them. Instead, it is. an opportunity to help the 
youngsters evaluate tlje purpose behind the rules and to 
see their own behavior in terms of that purpose. 

c. .If rules break down, the teacher needs to examine his, 
own consistency in attitude and approach toward the 
children. Inconsjstency of attitude and approach ^ ^ 
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violates the contract between teacher and children, 
thereby encouraging them to violate their end of the 
contract: that is, violate the rules. 



VII. Being receptive to support help . 

A. Implementation Strategy « , 

1. Just as children need to feel free to develop at their 
own pace, 'so do teachers. Similarly, just; a^s children 
need interaction with another person to help them guide 
their development, so do teachers. 

2* As teachers grow in self-concept, they become more open 
and flexible less fearful of looking at themselves 
honestly. Then they can risk admitting where they are* in 
their own devel6pment and feel comfortable^doing so. As 
they thereby become more'sficure in their own effectiveness, 
they can provide a more open, growth-promoting atmosphere 
• for children. 

^ r 3. The purpose of support h&lp is both to assist in child 
development and in teacher development. If those 
objectives are -not being achieved, both teacher and- 
support person need to explore why. On the surface, it 
seems easier to avoid* the is^ue altogether or avoid the 
other person, grudgingly certain that to or she is not * 
"being helpful or not following through only for reasons 
of personal dislike or disregard. While such feelings are 
a possibility, it is likely that'the real reason lies 
elsewhere: It can be found only by exploring the issue. 



y VIII. Teamwork with Peers . 
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Implementation Strategy ^ v 

1. Just as chlTdren need the opportunity for interact/ton and 
discussion with their peers i«n order to organize/and 
r'efine their own concepts, so do teachers. Bv. regularly 
sharing teaching strategies and classroom. problems, 
teachers have the opportunity to foster their own growth 
as well as their peers* growth. 

a. This ns a way to provide better educational 
opportunities to many more children. ^ 

b. It also enables teachers to- share the responsibility 
for helping children overcome their disabilities. 
Then strategies such as peer teaching can be employed 
successfully. When teachers share the responsibility 
for problems, the child obviously has many more 
opportunities to overcome the problem than he has 
solely within his own classroom. 

* 
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c. Sharing teacher strategies helps the.whole school to 
have a warm, helping atmosphere. 

2. When we truly believe in the concept that adults are 

equally entitled to the opportunity for development as are 
children, then teachers feel comfortable video taping •/ 
them^^elves implementing educfeitional prescriptions and / 
viewing with; our coVleagues how they go about doing it* 
Feedback from colleagues can help the teacher being^video 
taped, and that teacher can share his own strategies 
through video taping. ■ \ 

• - ; ^ 

IX. Teamwork with i^irents . ^ \ 

A., Implementation Strategy. 

1. Traditiohally there has been a lack of cooperation between 
home and school. To a large degree, this can be overcome if 
the teacher does not cbntact parents only to register . . 
complaints about children* and by sharing with parents what 
he fs trying to help their children accomplish and why. 
Consequently, it is important to contact pairents regularly 
about positive aspects of their children. Parents naturally 
welcome such communication and, therefore, are less • 
defensive (or offensive) with the teacher. ^ 

2. Parent-teacher-child conferences give the teacher the 
opportunity to demonstrate his respect for the child's 
individuality and ''his open attitude toward the child. 
They also provide an opportunity for positively toned 
communication with parents. As home-school cooperation is 
enhanced,' children's opportunity for development is increased 
more than twofold. 

3. Because children are home more hours per year than they are 
in school; a child's sk-ills can be built better and in a 
shorter period of time when that child-s educational 
prescription is shared with the parents arnd the parents are 
helped to Implement it at home through correlative activities. 

vWhen the child learns faster and easier, it ir^s it vrell 
worth your time to spell out the activities he^eeds at home. 

a. Although traditionally^parents are not used to learning 
being fun, parents can be helped to. accept this just as 
teachers have. In the long run, life is easier both for 
them and for the children when the teacher gives them 
strategies and activities that provide enjoyable oppor- 
tunities for skill building, at home. 
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The more secure the tea£her feels in his own 
/diagnostic - prescriptive teaching skills, the more 
he will want to -share what he knows of the child with 
his parents. Then the teacher" may feel free to let 
, parents know what he has tried and how it has worked in 
helping their child.* Then the teacher can also let them 
know that he welcomes feedback from them as to the child's 
progress at home. When teach6rs no longer need to be in 
the oracle role, they do not feel put down if p^\rents say 
1»hat a suggested strategy did not work at home. Instead, 
this becomes an opportunity to find out why it did not 
work. That may provide further opportunity to help the 
paments' implement better, because it might reveal 
certain things tjifey are doing which interfere rather 
than help the child's progress. It also might provide 
information the teacher otherwise would notahave, thus . 
helping to reformulate his understanding of the chilrf. 
so that he can devise an educational prescription that 
helps the child more easily and readily. 
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FUNCTIONAL LEARNING SYSTEM 

WHAT IS INVOLVED IN THE TRAINING REQUIRED TO UNDERSTAND THE 
L£ARNING PROCESS? 

First of all the educator has to start with himself — to 
understand his own learning system. This doesn't mean only academic 
learning,' which is what conventional education is limited to. He also 
must understand and be open with himself in terms of feelings. Other- 
wise, teachers, or administrators, or suppj^rt persons' coming into the 
classroom have no way of knowing what they bring to the learning - 
climate. • 

1^ Until they really look at themselves closely, most people feel ' 
that they do know themselves. Much fh conventional training and back- 
.ground has militated against looking at^neself honestly. Instead, 
one's background has often dictated: "Just go ahead and do things the 
way they're supposed to be done that's aVI_ that's important." 
Consequently, if on^ looks at or questions'himself , he may feel guilty. 

A teacher's job is much easier when he understands what role he 
plays in students' behavior. Otherwise, he blindly brings to the class- 
room all his bias'es, experiences, self-concepts, and habitual ways of 
responding to various types of behavior. In other words, it is easy to 
apply the crucial factors which could, if properly used, build the kind 
of classroom atmosphere the educator wants. 

Only when the educator establishes an understanding relationship 
with himself can hjB create a climate of openness within the classroom 
one in which students can share with the teacher what^ feel ings and 
experiences they bring to the learning situation. Then the teacher can 

help students become open with themselves and with each other. 

17. 
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The Second area invplved in understanding the learning process is 
awareness of the child's int^ernal environment. At its core is his 
biochemistry, which is like hi^ inner machiner^y of learning. While 
educators cannot directly influence that, they da need to be aware 
that there are biochemical changes that do affect learning and to know 

^ v4jen and to whom to refer a chilxi,^ Similarly, teachers need to be 

aware of the yourtgs^ers' health. By greeting them daily as they enter 
the classroom, the teacher can obtain hints about^what each child as a 
total* being is bringing to; the learning situation. For Sample, if a 
child has a head cold, or Is ups^it j 'or angry, the teacher shouTd-know 
it. When a child is ill, he usu'&lly functions at a lower developmental 

' vlevel. If he has been chronically ill, such as with a systemic 
* infection, his develof)ment can be set back one month for each week of 

illness. 'That obviously changes what should be expected when he 
returns to school , 

The tMrd area of training needed to understand the learning 
process is the influence of the external environment. For example, when 
colors at the opposite ends of the spectrum are side by side, red looks 
as if it is larger and closer than bVtie. When a red square is centered ^ 
on blue paper, the red square looks J ike it has torn a hole in the blue'* 
^ paper and is moving toward you. When applied to reading materials, this 

does not make reading easier, but moVe difficult. While many youngsters 
can cope with this, some will handle contrasting colors only with 
increased stress, which shows up in their behavior in the classroom or 
at home. Others won't be able to handle it at all. They'll have to 
blow up or find some other way out of the ITtuat^ion. 
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^ To assist us in applying the teacffing tpols, we need tb * . 
explore a model of the learning system, which serves as a road map to 
development. Nature* s purpose for learning is to get information from 
the outside world so -the child can learn how to gDpe with th'^ demands 
the environment makes on him. /This means, finst.of all, that the 
educator is concerned with the information processing modes. He is 
concerned with whether or. not each of these gets accurate information,' 
or distorted information^ Either partial or distorted- information w-ill 
impede the child's learning proQc^^ . ^ fj 

More than the five senses arl'Hnvlil ved. For exampje, feelings^ 
or emotions,. are receptors that supply an individual with important 
information about the environment. Is it friendly or hostile? Is Vni^ 
the right 'time to ask for what he wants? Are "they tuned in to what is 
saying? Such information is important every day of an IndividuaTs 
life. 

Proprioception is the funnel that enables information from the 
input modes to become integrated into the learning system. Propri- 
oception provides a baseline for a child to find out who he is and what 
he can do. It tells if any part of th^ tsody is moving, and if so, where ^ 
and how fast. That feedback forms a matrix for his understanding of how 
to respond to the information about the outside world. 

The informatipn that comes into tife system ^from each mode must 
be integrated continuously organized and refined into smaller, more 
usable units for coping with an environmental demand. If ^the f 
information from each one of the modes remained as separate packages, 
the individual could not become organized enough to respond with any 
degree of reliability or efficiency. Consequently, a person goes 
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through the following stages in learningi anything new, r^egardless of 
our agtf. ^ . * 

The fir5t stage is the preceptual s^age. jhe word preceptual 
comes from pref^pt^or mandate — an order from^ nature that says, "Thou 
Shalt practice each one of your information processing modes so thatj Vt 
will receive information as efficiently as possible for you." This 
happens throughout childhood. Children even practice feeling, by ^ 
imitating the mannerisms of others, dij^ss\ng up in other's clothes, ■ 

dressing up in the .cognitive style of others — all is part of 
\. " ' ' . -"^ « , ' 

practicing feel ing. ^ 

^ As each mode becomes mofe practiced, the individual" starts to 
put together information from different modes. The resulting mental 
image is a percept. At that level of integration, information that 
comes in from one 'mode triggers stored information from other modes. 
An example would be a youngster who sees a picture of a hamburger, and 
through that visual , stimulus can actually taste it, smell it, hear it' 
sizzle, and feel the bun. He truly has a clear, integrated percept of 
hamburger. He knows exactl>r what it is a|cl what it means to him. 
Many youngsters don't cqfne into school with clear, meaningful percepts. 
Consequently, they need more practice at the preceptual Mevel . so that 
later they can developa^meahi ngful percepts. 

l^ature's com^iand is to organize and-codify information into 
more and more refined groupings. .As *the mind continually codes 
information symbolicany, it group,s that information in a variety of 
ways. Information can be classified, put into a ^ferial order, jr 
established in cause and effect relationships,^and so on. Through these 
different ways of codifying i-nformation, finally there's a synthesis, the 
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light bulb, the aha reaction- This, however, is only temporary. As 
soon as the individual is exposed to additional information whicfi was 
not available prior to the synthesis , he' has to tear down his 
conceptual boundaries so that the new percepts can be included. This ^s 
why the integrat|ve ^-pect of the learning system has arrows gbing^bath 
ways. Any perso'n is continuously adding new data, reshaffling the * 
boundaries of his concepts, and reorganizing information into different* 



dimensions and q|assi fi cations. ^ ' 

There are^^mafty feedback methanisms. This is nature's way of 
saying, "certain part^s of you s'hould work together, so learn -how fo- 
make them team.'" For example, posture influences vision, ahcl vtsual \ 
malfujct^ons cau^e warps in. posture. In the classroom, a^teacher can 
be of \liVeqj| assistancis to the feedback mechanisms of students by 
provl(J^y ^activities that enable related functions to team harmoniously, 
instead of wdrking against each other. An example of this would bq th6 
fujpilure on which the youngsters sit. If a child is in a chair tHat is - 
too ir^gh for him, he quickly will get painful feedback from the under- 
side of his knee, because his (Circulation Kas been cut off. Then he will 
twist and turn in tiis seat, finding it difficult to attend to his visyal 
task. Instead, he must have a properly sized chair so that he does not 
^ become uncomfortable, and his ppsture arid vision can function more ' , 
harmoniously. Then visual-postural signals can become more and/more 
refined for the purpose of enhancing performance. 

There also is a scanning mechanisjn inside the brain, which works 
on an electromoleculaf basis, to help remember relevant information. 
It's like a computer that shuffles through its data bank and within 1/10 ^ 
to 1/1000 of a second enables a person to remember previous experiences 
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that hav£ beerv coded as useful incoping with the. current environmental 
demand. . 

The integration of information coming through the modes, the feed- 

■ ' ♦ . ■ f ■ • ' 

back^network, and the scanaing mechanism together mold performance into 
a total pattern. Each performance is as organized as it can possibly ,? 
be at that.point in that person's development. Each individual takes 

'his entire self along everytime he responds. ^)rife of the myths of 
education has been that there are visual tasks or auditory tasks, 
as if we could leave the rest of the organism someplace eTse. This is 
not possible. There are tasks that make primarily visual demands, or 

- primarily auditory demands, but the whole organism is always involved. 
If there iSvjBxcessive stress jot a malfunction in agx aspect of the- 
learning system, it will show up in performance. Fortunately this 

Jiappens with 100% consistency. Why is this fortunate?-' Because teachers 
have daily opportunities 'to read the child's performance. By observing 
his performance, the educator can tell where he is developmental ly and 
how organized Ms learning system is. This enables teachers and support 
persons to do the diagnostic-prescriptive work they want to do. 
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The purpose of this flow chart is to present a systematic 
process for implementing a diagnostic and prescriptive learning 
program, for ell -students in a room., building or school district. 

Project FAST is an educational system that 'will provide the 
basic tools and conceptual inpdel for a more humanized open atmosphere 
for -learning. This systenv is capable of using methods, strategies and 
concepts generated anywhere, at anytime tp help the vast majority of 
students to succeed ip the mainstream of education., 
I 'From its inception, FAST'S staff , -Dr. Sheldon Rappaport, 

consultant to this project, and. the Bay Arenac Intermediate School 
District, have attempted to > synthesize for the. classroom teacher the 
functional skills necessary to provide an individualized educational 
program to meet individual student needs VJith a developmental learning 
approach. ^ • 

What will j't be like when this system is implemented? Each 
person in the program can look, for a growing awareness of ^himself as a 
developing person — one who has the freedom to make^ mistakes and to 
learn from them one who does not have to practice* self-deception for 

fear of being wrong. There also is the pleasure^of orchestrating 

/ . . . 

learning situations which facilitate the growtfi of each individual' 
student at his own developmen4^al level in a way that is meaningful 
and appropriate, to him. Thirdly, teachers will automatically analyze 
teadffnig materials, to determine whether each has real benefit, and if 
so, for vJhich student. Teachers will not find themselves bandwagon- 
hopping whenever a new method, a new material, or a new piece of 
equipment come% out. They will feel secure enough as educators to 
stop looking for panaceas. They will realize — at a synthesis level - 
that there is no. one answer for all students, and will have the ability 
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to pick and choose the course to follow for each individual. They also 

will have the security of knowing that as teachers they are regarded as 

full -fledged human beings who are developing within an education system 

that is responsive to the need for change. And there will be grati- 

i 

.fication in knowing that their efforts serve Nature by helping students 
to grow into thinking adults who explore situations and make decisions 
based on the information they have gathered and evaluated ~ students who 
^ wfll be able to cope with whatever the knowledge explosion creates as 
their future. 
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Phase -4 1 
fINAL COMMITMENT PROCESS 

The Information sheet, FACTS FOR FAST, should be analyzed and 
forwarded tO' Project FAST. If any aspect of information is not clear. 
Project staff will explore these points with whomever filled out the 
questionnaire. , . 

The information for the questionnaire is used by Project FAST 
staff as a giS^ideline to (a) what objectives are realistic, (bl possibl 
points of conflict^ between FAST procedures and local possibilities, 
(c) pitfalls that could 'stall implementation,' and (d) additional 
information which may be needed 'before legitimate decisions can be 
made. 

The Individual School and Districtwide Information must be made 
available to Project FAST to assist in preparation for the self-; 
screening process. 
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■ INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL - 

This form should be filled out by the pri nc1.*pal^f any, school 
i^nterested in adopting Project FAST. ^ ^ 

Name of Building ■ ^ 

^Address ' 

Telephone : 

Principal • 

Number of Teachers ^ 

Enrollment ' 

For each grade level in your building, list the number of classes, the 
number of students, the number of teachers, and the number of aides: 



Grade Level 

# of classes 

# of students 

# of teachers 

# of aides 

How many teachers are certified to teach the: 

Elementary Secondary 

Learning Disabled ^ 

V Educable Retarded (Type A) 

^ Emotionally Disturbed 

Physically Handicapped 

32 
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Number of special education classes and types. 



Number of 
Classes 



Learning Disability 

Educable Retarded 
(Type A) 

Emotionally Disturbed 

Physically Handicapped 

Other^^ 
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Number of 
Students 



Number of 
Teachers 



Number of 
Aides 



Name the schools that are within walking distance or a 10-m1nute ride 
from your School . ^ 



Walk 



Ride 



How many students In your school are bussed? 



What Is the maximum time an Individual student spends each day riding 
the bus? ^ 

How many of the foljowlng does your building have available? 

overhead projectors 

video tape equipment 

tape recorders 

' listening stations 

o Language Masters 



How much In-service time Is available In your school? 
How much Is budgeted for In-service? 

I 

This questionnaire was filled out by: . 



I 



Name 



TTtTF 
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Di itri c twide Information 

FACTS. FOR FAST 



Name of Sch|)ol District 



Address |_ 



Phone , . ' 

List name of superintendent and othe/ administrative officers, along 
with their titles: 
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.How many students are bussed? 



Are any schools on a split shift? 

If so, which schools and what are! their hours? 



Does your school district have a pre-school program? 
If so, wh^re is it housed? 



How many members are on your board? 
When are regular meetings held? 



Indicate the # of your board members who would be available for 
workshops: 

evenings . 

half day 

full day 

How many in-service days are possible by contract? 

Does your district run any kind of diagnostic or assessment clinic? 

Type? \ ^ 

. Where? 

When? 



List # of specialists employed by your district. 

school psychologists 

social workers 

speech pathologists 

reading specialists 

learning disabilities speciaHs.ts 

resource room teachers _ 
^ other (specify) 



This questionnaire was filled out by: 



Name - Title 
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FACILITATING ADOPTER/ADAPTER COMMITMENT * , 
TO PROJECT EMI 



With the information provided in the FACTS FOR FAST, Project 
staff will help the potential adopter/adapter fina-li^B their commitment. 

Prior to training, Project FAST requires a self-screening 
process with a representative decision-making group process to 
establish teacher and administrative readiness to adopt/adapt. 

Each potential adcTpter/adapter will leave this session with:. 
1) Increased personal participation and commitment to the goals and 
objectives so there will be 2) Increased follow-through on 
'implementation of the decisions. The efid product will result in an 
adopt/no adopt recommendation . Those Receiving a no adopt re- 
commendation will leave with a set of goals and objectives to search 
out alternative solutions to achieve their desired ends. 

The deci si on-maMng group should be composed of representatives 
of each facet of the.groups involved in that school system. In 
general , those groups would be: 

a) Board members, representing the community 

b) Central administration . 

c) Principals interested in FAST 

d) Teachers interested in FAST and in representing 
the local education association 

» 

e) Specialists from the local and/or intermediate 
district. 

This self-screening process will involve approximately five and 
one half hours. The following is a breakdown of time for the four 
sessions encompassed in the process: 



1 ) Brainstorming 

One hour, including a 10-minute break 

2) Pyramiding ^ 

One hour, including a 15-minute break 

3) Consensus 

One and one half hours 

4) Decision Making 

One and one half hours, including a 
10-minute break 
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